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Josephus was astonished at the richness of Galilee.1 It must
be confessed that the present aspect of the country does not
entirely justify his enthusiasm, but even allowing for a slight
exaggeration into which the contrast with sun-baked Judaea
may have led him, he may well have found Galilee a gracious
and fertile country where life was pleasant and easy. On this
point both ancient and modern witnesses are agreed.2

A pilgrim from the west, who visited Galilee in the sixth
century, was scarcely less enthusiastic than Josephus had been.
He wrote, " It is a paradisal country, rivalling Egypt in its grain
and cereals, and, although so small, surpassing her in wine and
oil and fruit." Nowadays the aqueducts built by the Romans
have long been in ruins, dead trees have not been replaced
because the land-owners feared to add to their already crushing
burden of taxation, fields lie fallow and empty ; yet still in
April the land near the ruins of Capernaum and Chorazin is
covered with a marvellous mantle of flowers, billowing out to
the oleanders of the wretched wadis. Around its little mountain
towns like Nazareth or Cana, olives, figs and vines grow sturdily
enough wherever they can find a drop of moisture for their
roots. Everywhere tranced nature waits for human industry
to call it back to life, and gives the impression that if it had not
been frustrated by centuries of almost incredible neglect it
would never have fallen asleep. The success achieved by the
recent efforts of a few Zionist colonies in the plain of Jezreel,
and by various religious orders (notably German Lazarists) and
Jewish settlers on the plain of Gennesaret, north-west of the
Lake, is enough to prove how quickly this soil, abandoned for
hundreds of years to grazing sheep, or feebly scratched here
and there by the ploughshares of indolent Arabs or Bedouins,
would respond to suitable agricultural methods.

Such a country, surrounded as it was by barren and intract-
able lands, naturally attracted a large population.3 Josephus
tells us it contained fifteen fortified towns and 204< villages,
the least of which numbered 15,000 souls ! Of course this is
an absurd exaggeration, but it is one which the author would
not have ventured if his first impression of the actual density
of the population had not given him grounds for it. And the
ruins which still strew the countryside bear witness to a pros-
perity that must once have been considerable.
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